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a report on July's produce 


by Billy Pope 


areas around the Connecticut River Valley to the 

small truck farms just west and south of Boston, 
Massachusetts farmers are in high gear. No longer simply 
growers, many local farmers are setting up their roadside 
stands and cranking up the trucks for hauling their early 
harvests to the farmers’ markets scattered throughout the 
state. 

Now is also a good time for city folk to take that weekend 
trip to the country and stop over at a stand to buy the fresh- 
picked produce, or even to spend an afternoon picking 
strawberries, staining the fingertips red. In fact, it is esti- 
mated that at least half of the produce grown in Massa- 
chusetts bypasses the large commercial distribution system. 
A good 60 percent of the sweet corn is sold direct. But you 
shouldn’t go expecting cheaper, ‘‘factory outlet” prices. The 
farmers are simply cutting out the middleman in order to 
make their small volumes profitable. They set their prices 


FE rom the Merrimack River Valley to the major growing 


by what other retail markets are getting; sometimes, as in 
the case of corn, they can’t sell it for as little as the big 
shippers and retailers do. So don’t expect big bargains out 
in the country. But do expect good-tasting, fresh, 
nutritional produce. 

The weather pattern throughout the country has been 
generally favorable to the farmer, and production for nearly 
all items, from California to the East Coast, is holding 
strong. The heavy volcanic ash covering the fruit trees in 
Washington hasn’t done major damage to the crop (espe- 
cially in comparison with the great destruction of animal 
life). But if the eruptions had come three or four weeks 
earlier, when the cherry trees were blossoming, there defi- 
nitely would have been trouble. The ash wreaked havoc with 
the bees — which are so necessary for pollination. Large 
numbers of them suffocated, and many queens responded to 
the scarcity of blossoms by kicking drones out of the hives, 

Continued on page 12 
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Toast 
Coast 





Tasting California 
Chardonnays 


by Michael Apstein 


he chardonnay is the greatest white-wine grape. 

Without it we wouldn’t be able to enjoy those lovely 

white French Burgundies (the Meursaults and Le 
Montrachet), the light yet elegant Chablis and much of 
France’s Champagne. Fortunately, this grape does well in 
California, and some wineries there are producing Char- 
donnays that are often as good as, if not better than, their 
French counterparts. Whether French or Californian, 
though, Chardonnays will always be expensive, since the 
yield is only one or two tons per acre, compared with six to 
eight for other white-wine grapes. Given the current market 
conditions, with Pouilly-Fuisse selling at close to $20 a 
bottle and other French Burgundies similarly expensive, the 
California Chardonnays in the $7-to-$10 range are a reason- 
able buy. 

All Chardonnays in this country must be at least 51 
percent chardonnay grapes. Some economy-minded win- 
eries will try to keep the proportion of chardonnay to a mini- 
mum; in the process, much of the varietal flavor is lost. 
Other wineries will use 100 percent chardonnay grapes to 
make the most full-bodied, complex wine possible. Some- 
times the label (or the back label, if there is one) will reveal 
what proportion of grapes has been used to make the wine, 
but this, although laudable, is not to be expected. 

Chardonnay is frequently fermented in stainless-steel 
vats at cool temperatures, to retain as much of the grape’s 
natural fruitiness as possible. According to French tradi- 
tion, it is then aged for six to 12 months in small oak casks to 
add a complexity to its already rich flavor. As a result, an 
“oakiness” or vanilla flavor frequently develops. At their 
best, these wines are very fruity, with overtones of oak, and 
have enough fruit acid to balance or complement the 
richness. The lighter Chardonnays go well with seafood and 
delicate sauces, while the more robust ones hold up nicely 
when served with strongly flavored (but still not over- 
powering) fowl or veal dishes. 

In the French Burgundy region, which frequently en- 
dures harsh weather, vintages are more important than in 


California. Nonetheless, though the weather is more stable 
on our West Coast, there are distinct year-to-year differ- 
ences. Because of the drought in 1976 and 1977, those wines 
tend to have a concentrated fruit flavor, sometimes at the 
expense of tartness, leaving them unbalanced. For some 
reason, this is more apparent in the ’76s than in the ‘77s. 
The weather in 1978 was more normal, and by and large the 
Chardonnays produced then were slightly better. 

To evaluate California Chardonnays, I chose 11 of the 
more than 30 that are currently available in the Boston 
area, added one of my favorite white French Burgundies as a 
standard for comparison, and invited a group of friends — 
some experienced with these wines, others not — to a blind 
tasting. I arbitrarily used a $10-a-bottle limit in selecting 
wines (the prices quoted here may have gone up since | 
bought these). As we all know, price doesn’t guarantee qual- 
ity, and some of these wines remind us of that. At the tast- 
ing we agreed that the wines could be grouped into four 
categories: excellent, above average, below average, and 
unacceptable. 

Excellent 

Fetzer (Reserve) 1978: The reserve designation means 
that the winemaker thinks this wine has special merit. The 
entire group of tasters agreed — this was our favorite. It had 
an interesting bouquet of mint and vanilla as well as an ele- 
gant, complex flavor, albeit a bit lighter than many of the 
others. It was described by some as “smooth,” ‘“‘won- 
derful,”’ or simply ‘‘yes-yes”’ ($8.99 at Berman's, $10.25 at 
Brookline Liquor Mart, and $10.95 at the Winecellar of 
Silene). 

Beaulieu Vineyards, Beaufort 1977: The BV was a close 
second and I think, given the price, the best value. It was 
also a lighter style as Chardonnays go, but with good vari- 
etal character and a nice balance of richness and tartness. It 
was called ‘‘delicate,” ‘“‘excellent,”’ or just ‘‘yes."’ Recently I 
had a chance to taste all of the BV Chardonnays from 1973 
to 1978 and found the 1977 the most interesting ($6.49 at 

Continued on page 8 
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Continued from page 7 
Martignetti’s, $6.95 at the Winecellar 
of Silene, and $7.49 at Macy’s). 
Mondavi 1977: This was right up 
there with the Fetzer and the BV and 
had a lovely richness and lingering 
finish. It was more intensely flavored 
than the first two, but certainly lighter 
than some of the others sampled. It 


benefited from an hour or two of 


breathing and, in fact, was excellent 
the next day ($8.99 at Berman’s, $9.99 
at Macy’s, and $10.95 at the Wine- 
celler of Silene). 


Above average 
Clos du Val 1978: This is a “‘bigger”’ 


wine — fuller yellow color, more oak in 
the nose, and full-bodied flavor. Ini- 
tially it was unbalanced, tasting too 
much of alcohol, but after an hour’s 
breathing and even the next day, it 
was luscious ($9.95 at Berman’s, 
Macy’s, and the Winecellar of Silene). 

Burgess Vineyards 1977: The Bur- 
gess was even more overpowering than 
the Clos du Val — a big, rich wine, 
tasting somewhat of alcohol, that also 
improved considerably with breathing 
($8.99 at Berman’s, $9.99 at Macy’s). 

Kenwood 1978: Like the other two, 
the Kenwood was also a robust Char- 
donnay that benefited from breath- 











Never out of stock. 


~ STOCK POT 


“Boston’s Best Soup & Salad Restaurant 
- Boston Globe 


57 Boylston St., 
Crimson Galleria 
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8:30 PM 

CLOSED SUNDAY, 
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492-9058 
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Italian - American Restaurant and Lounge 


Nightly Specials include 
Baked Stuffed Lobster 
Calamarie over Linguini 
Heavy Steer Sirloin Steak 
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Mae Arnette and Friends 
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ing. It was deep yellow and had a 
wonderful fruitiness, but was less 
complex than some of the others. This 
and the 1977 BV, at a comparable 
price, would make for an interesting 
comparison of Chardonnay styles 
($11.50 at Brookline Liquor Mart, 
$7.50 at Harvard Wine and Liquor). 
Below average 

Paul Masson 1977: It is hard to rate 
this wine because it has none of the 
faults of the others, but rather just 
lacks Chardonnay character. If I had to 
bet, I'd say this is 49 percent some- 
thing else. It had a spicy nose like a 
Gewurztraminer and a steely flavor 
almost like a Chablis. Overall it’s not 
bad; it is just not a Chardonnay ($6.20 
at Harvard Wine and Liquor). 

Landmark 1977: The light yellow 
color and the subtle nose are the first 
indications that this is a lighter-styled 
wine. The taste confirmed it, but 
unlike the other lighter Chardonnays, 
the Landmark lacked flavor and had 
too much acid, giving it an unpleasant 
harshness ($7.99 at Macy’s). 

Stoney Ridge 1977: This wine is a 
brilliant yellow, but has, unfor- 
tunately, an off nose with traces of sul- 
fur. It initially had good flavor, but 
had a disappointing finish. Overall 
uninteresting ($7.50 at Harvard Wine 
and Liquor). 

Bel Arbes 1978: This is the ‘‘second”’ 
label of the Fetzer Winery, and in this 
case you get only what you pay for. 
Like the Paul Masson it does not have 
the varietal character of a Char- 
donnay, but unlike the Masson, it 
really has no redeeming features ($5.95 
at Harvard Wine and Liquor). 
Unacceptable 

J. Lohr 1977: Our bottle had a 
rotten-egg odor (that comes from the 
sulfur dioxide used to sterilize the vats 
and bottles). Generally, it is not this 
intense, nor does it alter the taste of 
the wine, and will frequently dissipate 
while the wine sits in the glass. No 
such luck for us, though. In addition, it 
was acidic and had a bitter finish 
($7.99 at Berman’s, $6.99 at Macy’s). 

Meursault-Charmes (Jaboulet-Ver- 
cherre) 1975: This is a premier cru 
Meursault from a reputable shipper 
that I had purposely chosen because I 
have had it often and it has been won- 
derfully rich and complex, tasting of 
butter. On this occasion it was awful. 
It reeked so of sulfur that half the 
group could not even taste it. It clearly 
was not spoiled because underlying the 
smell there was a hint of good flavor. I 
have to ascribe the enormous differ- 
ence to bottle-to-bottle variation, as 
previously I had always had this wine 
in half-bottles. It certainly says some- 
thing for trying a wine a couple of 
times before laying in a case or two 
(about $10; it is currently unavail- 
able). O 





COOL DOWN 


Soup 


by Sheryl Julian 


or those hot days when all you 

want is refreshing nourishment 

that requires no effort, we offer a 
quartet of cold soups: an icy version of 
the Greek avgolemono; a simple 
borscht with an aristocratic garnish of 
sour cream and caviar; a clear Japa- 
nese composition of noodles, 
cucumbers, and shrimp; and a curried 
Senegalese puree sprinkled with 
chopped peanuts. 


Greek avgolemono 
(Egg-lemon soup) 
Serves six 

This soup, which is traditionally 
served hot, is made in a variety of ways 
in the Middle East; although most 
include rice, this one does not. 

4 cups chicken stock; 

1 tablespoon cornstarch; 

1 cup heavy cream; 

Salt and a little freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste; 

Scant '; teaspoon cayenne pepper; 

3 egg yolks; 

Juice of 3 lemons. 

For the garnish: 

6 very thin slices of lemon; 

2 tablespoons freshly snipped chives. 

Bring the stock to a boil and skim 
the surface to remove any fat or scum. 
Whisk the cornstarch with the cream 
and add them to the stock along with 
the salt, pepper, and cayenne. Stir the 
soup until it returns to the boil and 
thickens. Lower the heat and remove 
the saucepan from the heat for a 
minute. 

Whisk the yolks with the lemon juice 
in a bowl and then pour them into the 
soup; stir it to combine all the ingre- 
dients thoroughly. Return the soup to 
the heat and stir it constantly until it 
thickens (don’t let it boil, or it will 
curdle). 

Pour the soup into a serving bowl 
and chill it. Just before serving, adjust 
the seasoning. 

Ladle the soup into bowls, float a 
lemon slice in the center of each, and 
sprinkle on some chives; serve at once. 


Russian borscht 
(Beet soup) 
Serves 10 
This is a vegetarian one. 


Katherine Mahoney 


s for summer 





6 medium (2 bunches) fresh beets; 
8 cups water; 
2 large carrots, trimmed and peeled; 
3 tablespoons sugar; 
1; cup distilled white vinegar; 
2 teaspoons salt. 
For the garnish: 
16 ounces sour cream; 
312 ounces black caviar. 
Rinse the beets and trim them at 





both ends. Rinse the stems and halve 
them. Put the beets, stems, and water 
into a saucepan. Bring all this to a boil, 
then lower the heat, cover the pan, and 
simmer the beets for 25 minutes or 
until the largest one is tender when 
pierced. 

Remove the saucepan from the heat 


and let the liquid cool. 
Continued on page 18 
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y 254 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
CALL 426-8165 


The one downtown Boston restaurant FIRMLY FIGHTING 
INFLATION without cutting QUALITY or QUANTITY 


Enjoy our fine food and friendly service in a pleasant atmosphere LOCATED ON THE WATERFRONT 
Complimentary relish tray of garden vegetables and home made goodies 


Choose from entrees such as 
PRIME GRADE [nn NE RoiLe SEAFOODS FRESH 





STRIP STEAK IN WINE ROILED SCALLOPS JBOSTON SCHROD 
$7.45 $4.95 $6.75 $5.95 





OR CHOOSE FROM 40 OTHER ENTREES REASONABLY PRICED 


DANCING SATURDAY NIGHTS, 8 to 11:30 
LOUNGE ENTERTAINMENT THURS., FRI. EVENINGS 


Lunch Daily Except Sat., 11:30-3:30 — Closed Sunday 
Dinner 4:30-9:30, Sat. 5:30-10:30. Call for Reservations 


The Black R#se 


160 State Street * Boston, Mass. 523-8486 
Mother Sweeney’s Sunday Buffet 
10:30-3:00 p.m. 


All you can eat $3.95 














Juices: grapefruit, tomato and orange 
Smoked Kippers 
Scotch Eggs: with bacon, Irish sausage and 
ham ... toast, bagels, muffins, bread, cheese 
and jam. 
Tenderloin tips with rice pilaf 
Fresh fruit with Whipped cream, 
Cold Cuts: turkey, corned beef, roast beef 
Spinach and Garden Salads 
Relish tray 


Mother’s Daily Buffet 


$3.50 Tues.-Fri. 
11:00-3:00 P.M. 


Guinness, Harp, Bass on tap 


LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 





In the shadow of 

the Customs House 

on Boston’s 

Historic 

Waterfront McKINLE 
SQUARE! 


BOSTON 


Intimate dining in this beautiful new 
addition to Boston’s historic Waterfront. 
Serving Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner & 

Sunday Brunch. Delightful dinners 
featuring Seafoods & Steaks. Fine 
imported beers and wines. Sandwiches 
at the bar. 


One McKinley Sq * South of Quincy Market 
177 State Street © Boston © 723-3368 














mous-sa-ka 


(mous-sa-ka), 
n. 1. Greek dish made 
with a base of 
eggplant, layer of 
ground sirloin of beef, 
cream bechamel and 
topped with pilaf 
sauce. 2. One of over 
125 items at the... 


A<GtAN FARS 


KENMORE SQUARE e CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
DOCK SQUARE e FANEUIL HALL MARKET 











Ob sharons 


a bara restaurant 








WERNER’ 


CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 742-9595 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
COCKTAIL 
EARLY-BIRD DINNER 
LATE SUPPER 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


There is only one name for quality. . . 


WERNER LECHNER 


Open seven days a week 7 A.M. til midnight 

















Werner’s 





Aegean. Fare 


The Black Rose 


One McKinley Sq. 


Kevins Wharf 





























L’ORANGE 


A contemporary and 
intimate chef owned 
restaurant 
featuring fine 
continental cuisine 
at moderate prices. 





Specialties include 
Seafood Newburg 
Aux Vol au Vent 
and 
Carre d’agneau 
Persillade 





Hours 
lunch Tues.-Sat. 11:30-2:30 
dinner Tues.-Thurs. 6:00-9:00 
Fri. & Sat. 6:00-10:00 
Sun. brunch 11:00-3:00 


located upstairs 
at the Concord Depot. 


86 Thoreau St. 
Concord 
369-8700 


Private room available 
for special affairs 




















_ Ansther Season 


Restauran 
To Delight The Senses 


Private Lunches 


Fine Ce dlering 


97 Mt>Vernon L 
Bastor> Ma. onos 


(617) 367-0880 

















‘“‘A bone-in sirloin steak was 
enormous ... The baked potatoes 
are excellent, mealy, hot crisp 
skins, unusually large. : . The salad 
bar offers a variety. . . it’s all fresh”’ 


Anthony Spinazzola — 
The Boston Globe 





NEWBURY'S STEAK HOUSE 


94 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 536-0184 
* Open Noon to Midnite 
* Free Parking at Garage on Newbury St. |} 
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Produce 


Continued from page 5 
which is a sure sign of stress. 

Closer to home, the good turn in 
late-spring and early-summer weather 
has brought the local crops along in 
good order. Which is only fair, since we 
started spring so wet that several farms 
in the western part of the state had 
their pea crops nearly drowned and 
their corn seed washed out. But the 
corn was replanted and, though har- 
vest was set back by 10 days to two 
weeks, most everything is coming 
along good and strong. In fact, the only 
limit to our excitement is that even 
with a strong harvest, Massachusetts 
farms are able to fulfill the demand on 
only a few items — like green beans, 
lettuce, summer squash, and tomatoes 
— and these for only a month or two. 
But for now, market supplies are 
ample. 

Besides roadside stands and 
farmers’ markets, the best place to find 
local produce is at food co-ops. Their 
supplies are plentiful and substan- 
tially cheaper than everyone else’s. 
The natural-food stores are also well 
stocked, and even the supermarkets 
take some local produce. Now, on to 
what we can find at these retail 
markets. 


Fruit 


The soft-tree-fruit season is flowing 
strong. The Georgia peach is giving 
way to the equally tasty South Caro- 
lina varieties, with the New Jersey 
crop waiting in the wings. Peaches, like 
so much produce, are generally picked 
green. The way to tell ripeness is by 
feel (don’t eat it until it gives a little 
under a gentle squeeze), color (there 
should be some red coloring where the 
peach was facing the sun, but ripeness 
is best indicated by when the backside 
turns from a pale green to yellow), and 
smell. 

Nectarines and plums are arriving 
in force from California, with the 
better varieties of plums finally hitting 
the market last week. They will be 
with us for the next eight to 10 weeks. 
Not so with apricots, which have 
peaked; supply will become ever more 
spotty. The bing cherry out of Wash- 
ington will continue strong through 
July, assuming we don’t lose the 
Yakima Valley to geological renova- 
tion. You know, there was a time when 
the Hudson River Valley was a big 
supplier of cherries, but then growers 
had a fit of a time with, of all things, 
birds. Seems the local feathered 
friends were real cherry junkies and 
drove the growers to other crops. 

Though the Florida watermelon 
harvest is peaking now, our supplies 








will continue through July. The fading 
Texas cantaloupe has the California 
melon stalking it, so supply and price 
will hold steady. 

Blueberry harvests are moving up 
the coast, with the dimming North 
Carolina crop being replaced by New 
Jersey bluebloods, which will last into 
August. Maine is also a big grower of 
blueberries, but these small berries 
mostly grow in the wild, whereas the 
Carolina and Jersey specimens grow on 
a tall hybrid bush that is much easier 
to harvest commercially. The Massa- 
chusetts strawberry is taking over the 
market for the month of July, but the 
California berry, with its four- to five- 
month growing season, has simply 
taken a step back, waiting for the local 
supplies to play out before rushing 
back in. 

Vegetables 

Massachusetts can take care of its 
own when it comes to red leaf, 
romaine, and Boston lettuce, but 
iceberg still comes from California, 
where uniformity and standardization 
give growers the edge when it comes to 
satisfying the fickle (‘they all gotta 
look the same’’) consumer. Local 
supplies of green beans, summer 
squash, peas, beets, and cabbage 
look good and are moving into market, 
generally replacing New Jersey 
supplies. We’ve been getting some 
locally grown broccoli and cauli- 
flower, but as July gets hotter and 
hotter, local supply will get spotty, and 
we ll have to return to the ever-present 
California back-up. 

We are beginning to see some 
Massachusetts tomatoes that were 
started in greenhouses, but mostly our 
tomatoes are still coming from the 
Carolinas, with some assistance from 
on up the coast. At least the flavor has 
taken a big leap up from that of the 
tasteless, ethylene-gassed, agribusi- 
ness tomato. The local corn harvest 
has begun, though supplies for our 
annual Fourth of July corn orgy will be 
down a third because of the wet spring. 
But toward the end of the month, we'll 
have all we can handle. 

Some time during the summer we 
can expect to come across vegetables 
and fruit from all the major growing 
regions of the country. But as signif- 
icant as imported produce is to our 
year-round food supply, it is the local 
growers that add that special dimen- 
sion. And with more and more farms 
being replaced with shopping centers, 
mobile homes, and housing devel- 
opments, it is crucial that we support 
the small farmer. (Thanks are due the 
federal agricultural agents in Boston, 
New Jersey, California, and Wash- 
ington, and to the Morris, Bauer, and 
Mish families in the Connecticut River 


Valley. for their helpful information.) 
0 
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Patés « Home-made Soups Hot Entrées & Seasonal 
Specials Delicious Salads ¢ Assorted Sandwiches ¢ 


! Cheeses ¢ Fresh Fruits « Espresso ¢ Apéritifs, beers 
aur acques ee ; 


Continental Cuisine 


Lunches, Monday-Friday 
Dinner, Monday-Saturday 


For Reservations Please Call 


742-5676 or 742-5480 Breakfast through Late Supper 

) 190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston * 536-0095 
10 Emerson Place, Boston Open Monday through Thursday 8:30-11; 

Friday 8:30-Midnight; 

Saturday 9:30-Midnight; Sunday 11-5 


























Juan Cabrera 
Welcomes you to 


LATIN-O 
RESTAURANT 


Specializing in Mexican Food 
Open 7 Days a Week 


Luncheon Specials under $2.50 
Monday through Saturday 


Latin and Spanish Entertainment 
Tuesday through Sunday 


20% Off Your Total Bill y 
a Sunday through Thursday - 
4pm to 11 pm 


Serving Margaritas and Mexican Beers 
Dancing after 10 PM 


876-9074 Mon.-Thurs. Noon to 11 PM 
19 Brookline St. Fri.-Sat. Noon to 12 PM 
Cambridge Sunday 5 PM to 11 PM 
(near Central Square) Lounge open ’til 1 AM weekends 





Kast of Quincy 


In pursuit of Pacific potions 


by Kim Hayes 


alike, taste alike, and provide the same result, the aes- 
thetics of such beverages has escaped you. With the 
addition of parasols, fruit slices, grenadine, floating blos- 
soms, backscratchers, and miniature volcanoes, these basic 
fruit-and-booze mixtures can be exoticized into countless 
combinations. In fact, some might say there is an art to it. 
The people who create such works usually wear Hawaii- 
an shirts and mix their masterpieces in dark lounges that 
have tropical-sounding names — ambiance contributes in 
no small way here. To get a sense of the state of the art, I 
ventured into the night. My pursuit of Pacific potions was a 
three-night ordeal, carrying me and a fellow explorer from 
the far reaches of neon-lit Saugus to the Kenmore Square 
jungle, from the dark mysteries of Newton to the heart of 
Prudential darkness. Our quest was taxing — there were 
times in the course of my adventures when I could barely re- 
member my purpose, much less hold a steady pen. But we 
persevered. 


I f you think that all rum-and-pineapple drinks look 


South Pacific 
1152 Beacon Street, Newton 

The charm of the South Pacific is its murals. Every Ha- 
waiian cliche is painted on these wall panels: dugout ca- 
noes, coral reefs, topless beauties in grass skirts, men with 
fishnets and spears, and lots of volcanic scenery. Unfor- 
tunately, the murals are in the back of the restaurant, on 
the way to the bathrooms, which is how they happened to be 
discovered. The cocktail lounge in front has to rely on bead 
curtains, colored lanterns, and imitation tapa wallpaper to 
create the island effect. 

We found the Pacific atmosphere of the lounge somewhat 
marred by a Coca-Cola wall clock and the Newlywed Game 
on the bar TV. But the bartender was very friendly, and our 
drinks were as exotic as any we found. The Pineapple Pas- 
sion was a delicious fresh pineapple hollowed out and filled 
with — guess what?— pineapple juice and rum. We detect- 
ed a little grenadine in the mix; a cherry floated on top next 
to a paper parasol. As is proper with tropical concoctions, 
the drink went down smoothly, with the potency in the 
after-effect and not in the taste. 

We also tried a Dr. Funk. Described on the menu as 
strange and mysterious, it came in a suitably scowling tiki 
glass and was garnished with orange, pineapple, and cherry. 
It contained the predictable pineapple juice, but was laced 
with a much stronger liquor than the Pineapple Passion was 
— too strong, as far as I was concerned. According to the 
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waiter, a mixture of rum and brandy was to blame. I sipped 
gingerly. 


Kowloon 
Route 1, Saugus 

If I hadn’t known to be on the lookout for a Kowloon bill- 
board along Route 1, I would have thought I was seeing an 
ad for the tourist attractions of Mt. St. Helens. High above 
the highway, a volcano in the advertisement erupted with 
gusto, spectators silhouetted in the foreground. Two miles 
later, the restaurant itself glowed on the side of the road, a 
neon pagoda guarded by a giant tiki. On a recent Friday 
night, the Kowloon parking lot was overflowing, and inside, 
people were munching on fried shrimp and sweet-and-sour 
everything in a decor that employs all the tropical motifs in 
the catalogue: tables set in little straw huts, a central foun- 
tain decorated with colored lights and exotic statues, an in- 
door cruise ship complete with upper and lower decks, ship's 
wheels, and glass panels painted with palms and festooned 
with “‘real’’ plastic palm fronds. 

In contrast to the restaurant, the Kowloon cocktail lounge 
decor is a complete mystery. Done in black and red with a 
central bar, perhaps the place is supposed to suggest a Chi- 
nese temple or a village hut. But your guess is as good as 
mine. At least the bartenders had on loud Hawaiian shirts. 

We ordered a Coconut Mist and a Fog Cutter. On the 
menu, the picture of the former showed it in a brown coco- 
nut shell. Since I know from a childhood of coconut-sipping 
that you can only drink out of a green coconut, I was not dis- 
appointed when the Coconut Mist arrived in a ceramic con- 
tainer, vaguely coconut-shaped and blazoned with the word 
“Kowloon.” The drink was delightful: not a hint of rum or 
pineapple juice was discernible to my palate. The concoc- 
tion was judged by us to be a delicious mix of Kahlua and 
coconut milk, even though we were informed by both the 
menu and a stern waiter that we were drinking rum and 
fruit juice. I didn’t argue, for fear someone would swap it on 
me. 

The Fog Cutter was — surprise, surprise — rum and pine- 
apple juice, heavy on the grenadine. Only a cherry and a lit- 
tle pineapple cube garnished it, and the cup was adorned 
rather incongruously with a fat little Buddha. 

Continued on page 16 





Leo Tsang presents a Pineapple Passion at South 
Pacific. Photo by Paul Fortin. 





Continued from page 14 
Bob Lee’s Islander 
20 Tyler Street, Boston 

No one in Boston out to chart the en- 
chanted alcoholic isles could neglect 
Bob Lee’s, which outstrips not only 
Tyler Street but all of Chinatown in 
garish display. We were in the mood 
for the most outrageous tropical 
schlock to go with our drinks, but at 
Bob Lee’s, the fantastical topples over 
into the grotesque. On a Friday night, 
the restaurant was almost deserted, 
and gloom prevailed. We were met by a 
host of idle but eager personnel and 
ushered into a totally empty, half-lit 
room so full of jungle paraphernalia 
that it reminded us of the Peabody 
Museum. A huge plastic tree “grew” 
all over the walls and ceiling, its dust- 
covered leaves and vines surrounding 
us. 

The service was excellent: bored 
waiters and waitresses vied for our at- 
tention. We ordered a Mai Tai and a 
Love Potion. The Mai Tai, in a plain 
Old Fashioned glass, tasted like a 
daiquiri with a slight ginger flavor. The 
Love Potion, in a little tulip glass, had 
the usual rum and pineapple juice with 
some sweet banana liqueur to dress it 
up. No banana garnish, to our disap- 
pointment. We left the leopard skins, 
gloomy masks, and inevitable volcano 
wall decoration without finishing our 
drinks. 


The Empress 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, Cambridge 
After our fiasco at Bob Lee’s, we de- 


cided to give another Chinese restau- 


rant a try. The Empress, on the next- 
to-the-top floor of the Hyatt, sounded 
promising. The hotel itself is a treat to 
explorers of Polynesian paradises. Far 
be it from me to pooh-pooh its hang- 
ing plants, glass elevators, and indoor 
palm-filled fountains. But the 
Empress, with its formally attired 
waiting staff, leaves exotica down- 
stairs in the lobby. In hushed tones, 
the sexy hostess informed us that Mai 
Tais and pina coladas were available 
in the lounge, which was furnished in 
such soothing black leather that it 
looked like a psychiatrist’s waiting 
room. Shuddering at the thought of all 
that rum and fruit juice, we quickly 
admired the view and moved on. 


Aku-Aku 
390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
After you've passed through the 
foyer of the Aku-Aku, which radiates 
seediness like a bus-station waiting 
room, the cocktail lounge is a pleasant 
surprise. ‘‘Volcanic grotto’’ sum- 
marizes the decor, dominated by blue 
lights, purple ceiling, and a marvelous 
mural of a night-time South Sea is- 
land skyline. The music, when we 
walked in, was real Hawaiian hula- 
hula stuff. Within five minutes, it 
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Paul Fortin 


Double trouble: Allen Wong and Aku Aku’s Scorpion 


switched mid-stream to Aerosmith at 
full blast. Even the blue-neon juke- 
box, video game tables, and hockey on 
the bar TV didn’t destroy the island 
atmosphere. Expecially since Aero- 
smith were doing “Walking in the 
Sand.” 

The Scorpion I ordered seemed to be 
predominantly rum and pineapple 
juice, without the advertised ‘“‘whis- 
per of almond,’ and the garde- 
nia floating on top was plastic. I con- 
soled myself by thinking that any 
drink sporting a real gardenia would 
have cost at least four times as much. 
Besides, it tasted surprisingly good. 
My companion’s Bahia was no more 
than a standard pina colada, but it too 
was tasty. On the way out I admired 
the fish in the wall tank and refrained 
from buying backscratchers, incense, 
fortune cookies, fans, or any of the rest 


of the Oriental apparatus displayed 
with the fish. 


Kon Tiki Ports 


Sheraton Hotel, Boston 


Kon Tiki Ports marked the culmi- 
nation of our quest, the ultimate in 
Bali Hai ballyhoo. True, it has trouble 
making up its mind whether its decor 
is High Hut or Neo-Pagoda. And true, 
real Polynesians probably do not make 
lamps out of blowfish or decorate their 
living rooms with totem poles that look 
as if they belong on a British Colum- 
bian Indian reservation. Nonetheless, 
all the ingredients of tropical exotica 
were there: waterfall behind the bar, 
grass roof over our heads, mysterious 
screens, fountains, and sculptures 
throughout, and a tankful of multi- 
colored fish. There was even a beauti- 

Continued on page 18 
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Tony Yu and a Taal at Kon Tiki Ports 


Continued from page 16 
ful Asian waitress with a flower be- 
hind her ear. 

The menu at Kon Tiki has an 
astounding 74 exotic drinks on it, 
which range from the War God (‘‘For 
the lusty and fearless warrior” ) to the 
Vicious Virgin (““Enough said” com- 
ments the menu with tantalizing 
brevity). After rejecting a Jet Pilot 
(“One — you are airborne; two — you 
break the sound barrier; three — you 
are in orbit’’) and steering clear of the 
Zombie (““Makes the dead walk and 
talk’’), we finally settled on a Tropical 
Itch and a Taal. 

The Itch was strong stuff, heavy on 
the rum and grenadine and light on the 
pineapple juice, with the crushed man- 
goes promised by the menu nowhere in 
evidence. Perhaps to compensate for 
our missing mangoes, an orange plas- 
tic backscratcher was provided along 
with the garnish. 

The Tropical Itch, backscratcher 
and all, was quite eclipsed by my Taal. 
A volcano of crushed ice, crowned by 
half a lime flambe and floating in a sea 
of deep-blue liquid, it was the pin- 
nacle of our potions. I admired the 
burning lime, the glorious color, and 
the ice sculpture. I put my straw to my 
lips with the beginnings of real hope in 
my heart. Surely something this out- 
rageous, this expensive, and this blue 
had to have some special ingredients. 

Wrong — rum and pineapple juice 
again. The plastic Polynesian para- 
dise potion par excellence. I should 
have known better than to expect 
something really exotic. oO 





Soups 


Continued from page 9 

Lift out the beets and rub the skin 
off each one under a running faucet. 
Then shred them on the coarsest side 
of a grater set over a large bowl (to 
catch all the juice). 

Lift out the stems and coarsely chop 
them. Return the shredded beets and 
stems to the saucepan. 

Halve the carrots so they fit snugly 
into another saucepan and add enough 
cold water to cover them by several 
inches. Bring the water to a boil, lower 
the heat, and simmer the carrots for 
five minutes. Shred the carrots and 
add them to the beets along with the 
sugar, vinegar, and salt. Chill the soup 
until it is very cold, Taste it for season- 
ing and add more sugar, vinegar, and 
salt a little at a time — to suit your 
taste. 

Ladle the soup into bowls, float a 
spoonful of sour cream in the center of 
each one, and garnish the cream with a 
little caviar. Serve at once with thickly 
sliced pumpernickel bread and butter. 
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Japanese shrimp, cucumber, 
and noodle soup 
Serves four 

The somen noodles used in this soup 
are fine, white, and made from wheat 
flour. If you can’t get to an Oriental 
specialty store, substitute a thin spa- 
ghetti such as capellini or vermicelli. 

A few celery leaves; 

3 peppercorns; 

A few spring-onion (scallion) tops 
(green); 

16 medium-sized unpeeled shrimp; 

4 cups chicken stock; 

2 slices unpeeled ginger root; 

2 spring onions (scallions), smashed; 

')» Cup sweet rice wine (mirin); 

1 tablespoon soy sauce; 

Salt, to taste; 

1 unwaxed cucumber, trimmed at 
both ends; 

4 ounces somen. 
For the garnish: 

1 egg; 

1 tablespoon rice wine; 

teaspoon peanut oil. 

Put the celery leaves, peppercorns, 
and spring-onion tops into a saucepan 
with four cups of water and bring this 


to a boil; simmer it for five minutes, 
then return it to a rolling boil. Drop in 
the unpeeled shrimp, return the water 
to a boil, and cook the shrimp for 30 
seconds; they should be pink at that 
point. Drain the shrimp at once and 
rinse them with cold water until they 
are completely cold. 

Peel the shrimp, leaving the tails 
intact. Here’s how to do it: pull off the 
tiny feet and carefully slip off the shell 
without pulling off the tail. Then hold 
onto the tiny seam where the tail joins 
the body, and pull the shell off the tail. 
You may lose a few tails until you get 
the hang of this, but try to wind up 
with eight shrimp with their tails 
intact. If you aren’t having any 
success, remove the body shell and 
leave the tail shell on. Refrigerate the 
shrimp. 

Bring the stock, ginger, spring 
onions, rice wine, and soy sauce to a 
boil. Cover the pan and remove it from 
the heat; leave the contents to infuse 
for 15 minutes. Lift out the ginger and 
spring onions and add salt to taste. 
Cool the soup and refrigerate it until it 
is cold. 





Cut the cucumber in half length- 
wise and remove the seeds. Cutting 


across it, divide it into four short 
lengths. Cut these pieces lengthwise 
into the thinnest possible slices. Pile 
them into a colander, sprinkling each 
layer with salt. Set the colander on a 
plate and let the cucumbers drain for 
30 minutes. Then rinse them with 
water to remove the salt and pile them 
into a bowl. Cover the bowl with plas- 
tic wrap and refrigerate it. 

Bring a large saucepan of water to the 
boil and have two cups of very cold 
water ready. Fill a bowl with cold 
water and ice cubes and set that aside 
also. : 

Add the noodles to the boiling water 
and swirl the water until it returns to 
the boil. Add one cup of cold water. 
Return the noodles to the boil again, 
then add another cup of cold water. 
When the noodles return to the boil, 
cook them for two minutes or until 
they are tender. Drain them at once 
and add them to the bow! of ice water. 
Add more ice cubes as the others melt. 

For the garnish: whisk together the 
egg, the rice wine, and a pinch of salt. 
Wipe the khottom of a well-seasoned 
eight-inch skillet or crepe pan with 
some of the peanut oil and heat it. Add 
half the egg mixture. Immediately 
swirl the pan around to coat its bottom 


with egg; lower the heat. Cook this for 
30 seconds or until the pancake is set 
but not brown; then ease it from the 
pan with a flexible spatula. Flip it over 
and cook the other side for a few 
seconds; then turn it out of the pan. 
Cook the remaining egg in the same 
way. Quarter both of the pancakes and 
shred them with a knife. Set this aside. 

To serve: divide the soup among four 
bowls (use glass ones if you have 
them). Pull the noodles from the ice 
water with your hands and coil them 
into the bowls. Thinly slice four of the 
shrimp on the diagonal (reserve the 
best-looking ones for the garnish) and 
divide them among the bowls. Add a 
layer of cucumber. 


Interlock two shrimp (the curve of 
one should fit tightly into the curve of 


another) and float them on the soup. 
Garnish the bowls with the egg-pan- 
cake shreds; serve at once with chop- 
sticks and spoons. 


Senegalese iced curry soup 
Serves six 
This odd mixture of ingredients 
needs at least a day to mellow before 
serving. 
3 slices white bread; 
1 cup heavy cream; 
2 eating apples, such as McIntosh; 
3 tablespoons butter; 


1 medium onion, coarsely chopped; 

1'» tablespoons curry powder; 

4 cups chicken stock; 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste; 

'» cup dry roasted peanuts, 
chopped. 

Break up the bread and put it into a 
bowl. Scald the cream and pour it onto 
the bread; set this aside. 

Peel, quarter, and core the apples 
and cut them into slices. 

Melt the butter in a large saucepan 
and add the apples and onions. Cook 
this over a low heat until the onions are 
soft but not brown. Add the curry 
powder and continue cooking for a 
minute, stirring constantly, until the 
onions and apples are fragrant; watch 
this closely so it doesn’t burn. 

Pour in the stock, with salt and 
pepper to taste, and bring it to a boil. 
Add the bread and cream and stir this 
well. Lower the heat and cook the soup 
for five minutes. 

Puree the soup in a blender, one 
ladleful at a time, pouring it into a 
large bowl after working each batch. 
Refrigerate the soup for 24 hours, then 
taste for seasoning. If the curry is over- 
whelming, add a little stock or cream. 

Ladle the soup into bowls and 
sprinkle each one with some of the 
chopped peanuts; serve at once. Oo 











SZECHUEN, HUNAN & 
MANDARIN CUISINE 





180 WORCESTER RD. (RT. 9) 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MA 





(617) 235-0238 
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SZECHUEN & 
MANDARIN 
CUISINE 


“High-quality Szechuan 


cooking west of Rt.128” 
—Savor Magazine July 1979 


LUNCHEON 
SPECIAL 


COCKTAILS 


(617) 235-0238 

(RT. 9) 

180 WORCESTER RD. 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MA. 
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BOYON A 


GREEK AMERICAN 


BAKED LAMB 
LAMB SHISHKEBAB 
MOUSSAKA © DOLMATHAKIA 
KALAMARI © BAKLAVA 
AND OUR FAMOUS 
GREEK SALAD 

FINE WINES 
| FULL LIQUORS 
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SOUVLAKI 
PASTITSIO 
LOKANIKO 
SPANAKOPITA (SPINACH PIE) 
CORNER OF OAK & CHESTNUT 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 
OPEN 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. 


964-9295 || 
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The fat & the lean 





Callahan’s 


Steered in the right direction 





100 Needham Street, Newton; 527-3112; also 131 Boston Post Road, Wayland; 358- 
7741 (not reviewed here); open tor lunch from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, open tor dinner from 4 p.m. to 11 p.m. Sunday through Thursday, until 


midnight Friday and Saturday 
restaurant is at street level 


tull liquor license, ro credit cards accepted; the 





by John David Ober 


allahans is one of those rare 
C phenomena: a restaurant that tries 

to hide its light under a bushel 
There is no indication — not even a sign — 
at 100 Needham Street to arouse the sus- 
picions of passersby that food and drink 
are available (though not always readily, 
because of the waiting lines) inside the 
plain, square building. Apparently the 
hordes who beat a path to Callahan's 
door think they have discovered a better 
mousetrap, as the saying has it; on most 
days, if you arrive much past noon for 
lunch or later than six for dinner, you 
should anticipate a wait, otten a long one 

The particularly successful mousetrap 
that Callahan's built is designed 
according to three principles: allow the 
decor to be of little importance when the 
food is bountiful, reasonably good, and 
inexpensive; offer what may well be the 
largest cocktails in New England; then 
serve people what they want — and what 
they want is steak. We haven't seen any- 
thing like it since we entered a roadhouse 
in Texas that sold nothing but beef and 
bourbon branch water with the 
bourbon for those who insisted. 

Rough pine walls, a bar conducive to 
two-fisted drinking, and a room packed 
with simple booths and tables is nearly 
exhaustive as a description of the en- 
vironment. Cocktails are served in full- 


size glass shakers that are not crammed 
with ice. One of them will lead to 
euphoria, two to altered consciousness, 
three to pink elephants 

Neither the noontime nor the evening 
menu offers appetizers or soups. Calla- 
han’s is a steak house with a vengeance. 
Everything offered is steak except for one 
entree, fish of the day, which was broiled 
haddock ($3.25 at lunch, $4.75 at dinner) 
on both our visits. Our mid-day portion 
of fish was large, fresh, and_ nicely 
broiled 

We were most surprised at the quality 
ot the meat at Callahan s, especially when 
we considered the size of the portions and 
the price. No one would expect the finest 
prime beef in a New York sirloin listed 
at $5.50, but what we got was the next 
best thing: alarge tender cut of top- 
grade choice that seemed to be free of all 
chemical artifice. An even larger sirloin 
steak ($0.75), thick and tasty with natural 
juices, was similarly honest. Sirloin tips 
($5.50) arrived looking like a small 
pyramid: blocks of beef, squarely cut 
and carefully trimmed, had been per 
fectly seared on all sides. and none was 
overcooked 

Under duress, we would be able to 
describe Callahan's in a word — steak 
or in a phrase — steak surrounded, fore 
and aft, by a sea of potent potables. @ 
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"107 Union St., Newton Center, MA 02159 


A totally new concept and decor featuring the 
classic... 


Chicago-style pizza and a refreshingly different menu 
with such items as fettuccini, vegetable quiche, and 
tuna with fennel mayonnaise. 


Relax... 


meng Try dinner for two with cocktails and still get change 
cup of mocha from a $10 bill. 


java and a 


fresh-baked , 
canal Fantastic entertainment nightly. 


ya blend Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


@Specialty Tues.-Sat. and noon to 10 p.m. Sun. and Mon. 


pastries 


8:30-4:30 Sat. For take-out call 964-6685. 
1176 Walnut St. 


Newton Highlands SS American Express accepted. 
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When we buy our fish and 
shellfish, we buy only the top of 
the catch — seafood caught on a 
boat’s last day at sea. That 
means the seafood we serve you 
— over 30 varieties daily — is the 
freshest money can buy. And 
truly fresh fish is tastier and 
more tender than fish that’s been 
sitting on ice for a couple of days. 

For the freshest seafood in 


418 Watertown Street (Rte. 16) 
Newton, Mass 
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30 FOOT HOT 
& COLD BUFFET 


SPECIALS 
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ARRAY OF DELICIOUS SALADS, HOT : ». . Plaz: > »- : ‘ > ae 
ee theta Ganatiel es Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Park Square 426-4444 
Sra aeons ae oe eae Also. Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill 277-7300 
) ON AND ON 
» , » : , 
Includes Salad, Choice of Potato, Open Monday— Saturday 11-10PM,. Sunday noon-10PM 
Vegetable, Rolls and Butter. Ovster Bar till LAM (Park Plaza location only.) 
Function Room Available - Up to 80 People & Recommmended by Holiday Magazine 
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NUTS 
TO YOU 


by F.S. Frail 


familiar colloquialism suggests 
At anything that grows on 

trees is cheap, plentiful, and 
not especially valuable. But nuts 
soundly contradict this idea, or at least 
those nuts that fit the definition of 
“nut”? in The Oxford Book of Food 
Plants: “any seed or fruit consisting of 
an edible and usually rather hard and 
oily kernel within a hard or brittle 
shell.” Macadamia nuts, for example, 
are neither plentiful nor cheap — as 
much as $12 a pound retail. Peanuts, 
the cheapest and most plentiful of 
supposed nuts, don’t grow on trees — 
technically, they aren’t nuts at all, but 
legumes. As for the importance of nuts, 
until recently they were a staple food 
(and they still are, in some parts of the 
world). Today they are at least deli- 
cacies, esteemed by gourmets and 
nutritionists alike. 

The nutritional value of nuts lies in 
their rich stores of protein and fat; the 
attendant calories, however, make 
them unsuitable snacks for dieters. 
They are also good sources of vitamins 
and of minerals, including calcium, 
potassium, and phosphorus. 

Nuts yield such products as flours, 
butters, and cooking and salad oils. 
Most nuts, though, reach the con- 
sumer still recognizable as such, if not 
always still in their shells. Peanuts, 
walnuts, and Brazil nuts often are sold 
unshelled; the main advantage to 
buying nuts this way is that they stay 
fresh longer at room temperature than 
do shelled nuts. Peanuts, for instance, 
keep for up to two years in the shell; 
walnuts, for up to six months. Shelled 
nuts should be refrigerated or frozen in 
airtight containers once their original 
containers have been opened, to 
prevent them from turning rancid. 
Nuts can be refrozen safely. 


Illustration by Stephen Star 


Unshelled nuts may seem less 
expensive than shelled ones, and some- 
times they are, because they require 
less processing. But often prices are 
equivalent because nuts are sold by 
weight, and shells can account for 
more than half the weight of a 
package. Probably the cheavest way to 
buy nuts is in bulk, from retailers who 
buy them in bulk. 

Shelled nuts come in a variety of 
forms: roasted, toasted, chopped, 
sliced or slivered, blanched, pickled, 
salted, salted and sugared, sugar- 
coated. Recently, nut merchants have 
noticed that consumers aren’t buying 
as many salted nuts as they used to, 
probably because of the increasing 
concern about excessive salt intake. 

An entire meal from soup to nuts 
could be prepared using nuts as 
courses unto themselves, as_ingre- 
dients, as decorations or toppings for 
other dishes, and as accompaniments 
to cocktails before dinner and to after- 
dinner liqueurs (such as amaretto, 
which is made from almonds, or eau de 
noix, brou de noix, and nocino, which 
are made from walnuts). Nuts are 
fundamental ingredients of breads, 
pies, cakes, cookies, ice cream, and 
confections; they often are featured 
prominently in salads, pasta sauces, 
soups, fowl stuffings, and cereals. 

Nuts, like other kinds of produce, 
are graded according to size and qual- 
ity. There are about 16 kinds of popu- 
lar, edible nuts; some kinds have 
numerous varieties. Known varieties of 
the Italian chestnut, for example, 
number more than 300. Because nuts 
are one of humankind’s oldest and 
most basic foods, innumerable legends 
are attached to them, cures both folk 
and faddist attributed to them, and 

Continued on page 24 
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symbolic value assigned to them. 
Some of these are given in the follow- 
ing run-down on the more popular 
nuts: 


Almonds. The prunus amygdalus 
originated in the Far East; today, most 
commercially grown almonds come 
from the Mediterranean countries and 
from California. As its Latin name 
suggests, the almond is related to the 
plum (from which the prune is made). 
It’s a cousin to the peach as well — all 
three belong to the rose family. The 
almond even resembles a peachstone. 
There are two major kinds of almonds, 
bitter and sweet. The first have hard 
shells and a very bitter taste, which 
makes them nearly inedible; they are 
used to make almond extract for 
flavoring purposes. Sweet almonds 
may have soft, semi-soft, or hard shells 
and are sold whole, blanched, slivered, 
toasted, or smoked. Burnt almonds are 
sweet, blanched and roasted almonds. 
Green almonds are those sold while 
their shells are still soft, their outer 
skins green and tender, to be eaten 
peeled and fresh. Those _ perennial 
party favors and standbys of movie- 
theater concession stands, Jordan 
almonds, are sweet almonds coated 
with smooth hard sugar in pastel hues. 
The name is a misnomer; the confec- 
tion originated in ancient Rome, not in 
Jordan. The French call them dragees, 
a word that in this country is used to 
refer to the little silver ‘“‘bullets’’ used 
for cake and candy decoration. 

Eating five almonds before a 
drinking bout was once thought to 
prevent inebriation, but when that 
precaution wasn’t taken (or failed), 
almonds were also prescribed for 
hangovers. 

Brazil nuts. Para nuts, cream nuts, 
or the ‘“‘king of nuts,”’ as Brazil nuts are 
sometimes called, did originate in 
Brazil. And thy’re still cultivated there 
in a laissez-faire sort of way. The 
planting of the seeds is left up to wild 
hares, which bury them and then 
forget where. When the trees begin 
bearing fruit, the “growers” wait for 
high winds to break off nut-bearing 
branches (the lowest of which are 
about 40 feet above the ground). The 
Brazil nuts we eat grow within larger 
hard pods, each weighing from two to 
four pounds and holding from 12 to 25 
nuts. When the pods come crashing 
down (sometimes with such force that 
they dig several inches into the earth), 
you can bet that there are few human 
hands waiting to catch them. 

Brazil nuts are the very devil to 
shell, but soaking them in heated 
water for about 15 minutes makes the 
task easier. 

Cashews. According to a spokes- 

Continued on page 26 
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woman for Superior Nuts, a Cam- 
bridge wholesaler and nut-candy 
manufacturer, cashews are most 
people’s favorites, although cheaper 
nuts such as peanuts outsell them. 
Cashew nuts grow from the bottom of 
the ‘cashew apple,” a pear-shaped 
fruit. A relative of sumac and poison 
ivy, the cashew has a nutshell with 
such toxic properties that it must be 
burned off before the nuts can be 
handled. Though this nut is native to 
Central and South America, the 
biggest producers of cashews today are 
Tanzania, Mozambique, and India. 

Chestnuts. There are lots of vari- 
eties of chestnuts, including Amer- 
ican, Italian, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Spanish. The American chestnut was 
nearly wiped out at the beginning of 
the century by the Oriental fungus 
blight. Most chestnut trees found on 
the East Coast now are hybrids of the 
American, Chinese, and Japanese 
species, and unfortunately, the nuts 
the hybrid trees produce are nowhere 
near as sweet or as large as their pure 
American ancestors. 

Chestnuts are mentioned in Pliny’s 
Historia Naturalis; at one time, they 
were a Christian symbol of chastity. To 
the Japanese, they symbolize success, 
although to dream of chestnuts por- 
tends financial difficulties. Marrons 
are the reddish-brown chestnuts used 
to make the French dessert Mont 
Blane and marrons glaces, or candied 
chestnuts. 

Filberts. Filberts and hazelnuts are 
pretty much one and the same, the 
former being the cultivated version of 
the latter. The name filbert refers to 
the nuts’ ripening around the birth- 
day of Saint Philbert, August 22. By 
the time Pliny mentioned them, hazel- 
nuts were already an established food, 
having been munched on by Meso- 
lithic hunters and gatherers. They 
were once symbols of love, of know- 
ledge, and of the evil side of know- 
ledge. Main producers of filberts are 
Turkey, Spain, and England. 

Macadamias. They are the most 
expensive of nuts, for several reasons. 
One is supply and demand: maca- 
damia trees will grow only in Hawaii 
and in their native Australia (maca- 
damias are also called Queensland 
nuts, after their place of origin). The 
estimated annual production in metric 
tons, in the shell, is 4325 tons, accord- 
ing to the McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia 
of Food, Agriculture and Nutrition, as 
compared to 325,000 metric tons of 
almonds, or 18 million of peanuts. 
Another reason for their high price is 
that the nuts can be harvested only by 
allowing them to fall to the ground, 
rather than by picking. Supposedly, 
macadamia nuts are Nixon’s favo- 
rites. Yet despite their glamor and 








expense, they are less nutritious than 
other nuts: they have a fat content of 
more than 70 percent and are only 7.8 
percent protein. 

Peanuts. A member of the pea 
family, Leguminosae, the peanut 
grows either on a low bush or from a 
runner plant. After flowers of the plant 
or bush are fertilized, they bury them- 
selves in the soil, so the peanuts ripen 
underground. George Washington 
Carver’s plan to replenish the played- 
out soil of the South by planting 
peanuts was so successful that peanuts 
eventually became a leading US crop, 
and Carver was driven to come up with 
a variety of uses for peanuts — more 
than 300 in all. His discoveries include 
peanut brittle, peanut butter, and a 
treatment for dandruff. Of the world’s 
annual production of some 18 million 
metric tons, India and China produce 
more than half; the US produces about 
a billion pounds. Small, almost-round 
peanuts are “Spanish” peanuts, and 
are most commonly used to make 
peanut butter, while the larger 
“soobers” are officially ‘jumbo Vir- 
ginias.”’ 

Pecans. Pecans are a variety of 
hickory nut, native to the American 
South, and were not well-known in the 
North until Yankee veterans of the 
Civil War brought them back home. 


One can hardly think of pecans 
without thinking of pecan pie. Another 
popular pecan product is pralines, a 
candy made of pecans and sugar. 
According to Joe Matara of Dairy 
Fresh Candies (which does a whopping 
business in nuts, too), pecans are a 
great buy this year, comparable in 
price to walnuts, thanks to a bumper 
crop last year. 

Pistachios. Pistachios originated in 
the Middle East, and until recently, 90 
percent of the pistachios in American 
markets were imported from Iran. 
Nut-sellers report that there is some 
retail boycotting of pistachios now 
because of the Iranian crisis. This is 
unfortunate for the sellers, because 
nuts currently for sale here were pro- 
cessed, bought, and paid for by Amer- 
ican businesses months before the hos- 
tages were taken captive. California 
pistachio-growers harvested their first 
crop about six years ago (pistachio 
trees take about 40 years to reach 
maturity and bear fruit) and hope to 
become major producers, but some 
nut-sellers believe the California pis- 
tachio has a long way to go before it 
can compete with the Iranian nut. 
Because of our current poor relations 
with Iran and because of a freak frost 
that hit the Middle East last winter, 
Iranian pistachios will probably be in 


short supply by this time next year, 
and the price of other pistachios will 
reflect the scarcity of Iranian nuts and 
inflation. Turkey is another major 
source of pistachios, and the candy 
“Turkish delight” is made with pis- 
tachios, as is Indian halvah. As for the 
red shells, pistachio shells are 
naturally beige, but in Turkey and 
Iran, the nuts are roasted in brine in 
the sun and the process turns the shells 
pink. American growers, attempting to 
duplicate the color, have produced a 
bright red shell. 

Walnuts. Walnuts are second only 
to peanuts in popularity. The most 
common variety on the market is the 
English walnut, also known as the 
Persian or Circassian walnut. Besides 
being sold shelled and unshelled, they 
are sometimes pickled in spice vinegar 
when still green and sold as a relish 
(which is particularly popular with the 
English as a condiment for kippers). 
There are two species of native North 
American walnut tress: black and 
white, so called because of the color of 
the trees’ barks. The white walnut tree 
yields the butternut, favored by New 
England cooks for use in rice puddings 
and custard pies. Black walnuts can 
also be eaten, but their shells are so 
tough that special nutcrackers have 
been developed to open them. Oo 
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One enchanted evening 
at the ‘Terrace 


by John David Ober 


hile almost no one was 

looking, Provincetown, the 

belle of Cape Cod, became an 
important restaurant center. In the 
summer of 1979, for example, the 
village and environs supported an 
unbelievable total of more than 90 
eating places covering the spectrum 
from seaside shanty to elegant full- 
service dining room. Yet even the most 
luxurious establishments maintain a 
relaxed and friendly informality befit- 
ting a summer resort. Some of the best 
spots remain open for all or most of the 
year, which is good news for the trav- 
eler who prefers to avoid the madding 
hordes of July and August. 

The Terrace, near the center of town 
and now in its fourth season, is among 
the handful of stellar restaurants to 
have come upon the scene in recent 
years. After our enchanted evening 
there, it became clear that one cannot 
imagine it without thinking of Gene 
Greene, who is the Terrace. A charm- 


ing, vivacious, and tireless man of 


indeterminate age, Greene is not 
simply the proprietor and chef; he also 
planned and executed the decor and 
picked the color scheme (pastel green, 
of course), and he arranges the lovely 
floral displays that appear in tasteful 
profusion. He also seems to perform 
almost single-handedly the myriad 
chores involved in running a restau- 
rant. 

“The first year was beyond belief,”’ 
he says. “‘We had to carry all the dirty 
dishes out the back door, down a 
narrow walkway — taking care not to 
meet up with guests who were on their 
way in to the dishwashing machine 
in the house next door. Soon there- 
after, I added a wing of our own.”’ 

Appropriately, Greene was born in 
the town of Coxsackie, New York — in 
Greene County. He attended Union 
College and then began to study medi- 
cine in Washington, DC. ‘‘We got our 
first cadaver,’ he says with a grimace, 
‘‘and I decided that perhaps I belonged 
in law.”’ Subsequently, he earned a law 
degree: this training may or may not 
explain why he likes to tell all comers 
that Coxsackie is not far from 
Freehold, New York. 

Greene decided to open the Terrace 
after living for a number of years in 
Provincetown and working as a bar- 
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tender and jack-of-all-trades. Along 
the way he developed and perfected 
the eclectic culinary skills that make 
the food at the Terrace outstanding, 
None of the dishes that made up our 
enchanted evening is likely to be dupli- 
cated at any other restaurant, and 
overall our meal was a model of very 
personal artistry and hard work in the 
kitchen. Not surprising, perhaps, for a 
chef who served 72 people on Mother’s 
Day while single-handedly manning 
the ovens and ranges. 

Frequently, Greene himself appears 
in the dining room proudly bearing an 
enormous platter of Chateaubriand 
colorfully decorated with seasonal 
vegetables. For our visit, he had placed 
the service of our repast in the capable 
and attentive hands of Kathy Torelli 
(who got her education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago). Our every need was 
anticipated, and the courses were 
paced, presented, and served with 
professional aplomb. 

We began with a crock of rich, 


buttery pate — a mousse of liver, 
spices, and butter — that had smooth 
texture and perfect consistency for 
spreading on the accompanying wheat 
crackers. As a sharp and welcome foil 
to the pate, crisp radishes had been 
partially sliced through and lightly 
buttered between the “‘blades” of the 
fan shape (buttered radishes are a 
popular delicacy in Germany). 

Our waitress opened and poured the 
spicy Gewtirztraminer, and soon after 
arrived with a large platter upon which 
reposed a magnificent, cylindrical 
pastry crammed with morsels of 
shrimp, diced ham, and chopped spin- 
ach. These ingredients were lightly 
bound with cream cheese and sea- 
soned with mustard and a pinch of 
nutmeg. The filling had been spread on 
the pastry; then the whole thing was 
rolled into the shape of a small log and 
baked. After the presentation at table, 
individual servings were sliced from 
the souffle roll on a sideboard. The 
combination of shrimp and ham was 





vaguely reminiscent of a good jam- 


balaya, but all similarity stopped 
there. Greene had created an unfor- 
gettable masterpiece: airy, flaky, and 
ineffably delicious. 

We had barely begun. The soup 


course consisted of chilled bisque of 


zucchini seasoned with fresh dill and 
garnished with a sprig of that herb and 
a dollop of sour cream. The zucchini 


had been finely pureed in a base of 


chicken stock and cream. It would be 
hard to imagine a more refreshing 
interlude on a warm summer’s day. 
After a suitable pause, a white oval 
casserole laden with quenelles was 
brought for our inspection. Made from 
a forcemeat of sole and shrimp, these 
dumplings had exactly the smooth tex- 
ture that true quenelles should. They 
were tidily molded in the customary 
oval shape and gently napped with a 
superb sauce Nantua, which is 


bechamel enriched by the addition of 


scalded cream and flavored with a 
compound seafood butter. The 
quenelles were served on attractive 
fish-shaped clear-glass plates. The 
white Macon Villages was a fine com- 
panion for the fluffy and tasty seafood 
dumplings. 

Before the main course, we were 
served tall parfait dishes of grapefruit 


mist, an ice with the consistency of 


sherbet made from fresh grapefruit 
juice laced with Chenin Blanc wine. 


The mist had been slightly sweetened, 
perhaps with honey rather than with 
sugar. 


The Medoc was opened to breathe at 


least a half-hour before the arrival of 


the main course. The wine proved to be 
young and light, but a good choice for 
drinking with veal. 

The meat and accompanying vege- 
tables were painstakingly and decora- 
tively arranged on large dinner plates. 
Slices of veal quickly sauteed on each 
side were topped with a tangy mus- 
tard sauce redolent of shallots. Each 
plate was garnished with a firm potato 
that had been partially slit at narrow 
intervals and roasted until it was just 
tender. The top was dusted with grated 
parmesan cheese. Other vegetables 
were asparagus spears peeled as they 
should be and served with a small 
amount of sauce made with warm 
cream, lemon juice, and fresh mint 
that Greene had plucked from his own 
herb garden earlier in the day. 

Even more unusual than the sauce 


on the asparagus were the slices of 


apple, banana, and cantaloupe served 
hot in a mild coating of curry that 
enhanced the fruits’ natural flavors. 
The contrast of colors — ivory veal 
with a touch of yellow in the sauce, 


emerald asparagus, and pastel hues of 


apple, banana, and cantaloupe — 
appealed to the eye as much as to the 
taste buds. 


We were beginning to slow down, 
and we enjoyed the brief respite before 
the arrival of the salad, a heaping bowl 
of endive, escarole, red-leaf lettuce, 
thin slices of yellow crookneck squash, 
radishes, morsels of apple, red cab- 
bage, carrots, and grated cheese. Our 
waitress adeptly dressed and tossed 
the salad with good-quality vinegar 
and oil poured from separate cruets on 
the sideboard. The ratio of acid to oil 
was just right. 

We reeled on to a special dessert. A 
deep, round charlotte mold had been 
lined, bottom and sides, with dainty 
ladyfingers. The center was filled with 
a perfect mousse of chocolate laced 
with Amaretto. The top of this formid- 
able turret of calories was decorated 
with whole blanched almonds that had 
been dipped halfway in molten bitter- 
sweet chocolate and with pipe rosettes 
of creme Chantilly. Caloric though it 
was, the mousse was light enough to 
follow and conclude the complex meal 
that preceded it. 

It proved to be a false ending. 
Greene bounded from the kitchen with 
samples of two desserts that appear on 
the restaurant’s regular menu: a 
superb double-fudge chocolate pie 
with Kahlua, and a concoction called 
Terrace Delight, the recipe for which is 
destined to appear in an issue of 
Gourmet magazine owing to a diner’s 

Continued on page 30 
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the decor is new, 


the tradition continues. 
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dinner and cocktails before and after 
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request. Upon a coconut crust, Greene 
places alternating layers of cream 
cheese, whipped cream, and raspberry 
puree. It was delightful. 

Even the coffee at the Terrace is far 
from the usual restaurant brew. 
Greene makes his own rich and 
aromatic blend from a variety of whole 
beans freshly ground. The coffee was 
served in attractive, clear cups and 
replenished regularly. 

Perhaps the surest sign of a 
restaurant’s quality is its popularity 
among local residents. It was imme- 
diately clear that Greene and the 
Terrace have developed a loyal and 
vociferous clientele among the regular 
inhabitants of Provincetown, the 
singles, couples, and families who live 
there throughout the year. On 
Mother’s Day, for example he was 
acquainted with all but a handful of 
his 72 guests. 

By mere chance, on the evening of 
our visit, three of Provincetown’s five 
selectmen were dining at various 
tables in the Terrace. That consti- 
tutes a quorum. 

The Terrace: 133 Bradford Street, 
Provincetown, (1)-487-0598. Open for 
dinner from 6 to:10 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday, and to 11 p.m. Fri- 
day through Sunday. The restaurant 
wiil be open every day until January 1, 
whereupon it will close until April 1. 
Full liquor license and an attractive 
cocktail lounge upstairs. American Ex- 
press, Diners’ Club, Master Charge, 
and Visa accepted. Although entrance 
to the restaurant requires negotiating a 
terraced brick walkway with several 
steps and turns, arrangements can be 
made for easy access through a side 
gate by calling in advance. 

+ * * 

This is another in a regular series of 
Savor articles that feature meals pre- 
pared by accomplished local chefs. 
These pieces should be construed not 
as critical reviews of the restaurant, 
but as commentaries on the chef's best 
efforts under the circumstances of 
advance notice. The general policy 
behind these enchanted evenings ts as 
follows: unless otherwise noted the prix 
fixe of these dinners for two — includ- 
ing spirits and wines, tax and tip — is 
$75. For the menus, the chef has been 
asked to prepare his or her specialties 
— dishes that do not ordinarily appear 
on the menu. These meals are avail- 
able to the public, but you should give 
as much advance notice as possible 
and try to avoid Friday and Saturday 
nights, in order to enjoy the kitchen’s 
best effort and the waiting staff's full 
attention. Most restaurants reserve the 
right to make some substitutions of 
comparable price and quality as a 
result of seasonal changes in the 
market and the availability of specific 
wines and ingredients. 
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Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Greek/Ameri- 
can. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. AE. Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to9p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
AE, DC, MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Boca Loca, 14B Westland Ave., 247-8540. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. Mexican. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m.; for dinner Tues. through Sun. from 
5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations recommended. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian. 
Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. noon to 2 p.m., Mon. 
through Fri. from 6 to 10 p.m., and to 11 
p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. Parking. AE, CB, DC, 
Visa. American. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Valet 
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parking, evenings. No jeans, jacket re- 
quired. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 

Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Inter- 
national. 

Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury 
St., 536-0095. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. 
from 8:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Beer-and-wine li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Complete book- 
store and cafe together. No reservations. 
MC, Visa. Light European. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. 
Open Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. American home cooking. 
Imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 426- 
8543. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Spe- 
cialty, Dim Sum. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, Cantonese. 
Jimbo’s, 243 Northern Ave., 542-5600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. 
Closed Sundays. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Free 
parking. Seafood. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa, and house charge. French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Parking. Jacket and tie. Continental 
French. 

Metro Deli, 160 Cambridae St., 742-6319. 


Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Deli res- 
taurant. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

No Name, 15% Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. Free parking. Seafood. 

L’Odeon, 166 Harvard Ave., Allston, 254- 
2634. Open Tues. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
10 p.m. Range: under $6. No license. 
Reservations accepted. Macrobiotic. 

One McKinley Square, 177 State St., 723- 
3368. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. Live music. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 

Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 742-7041. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 4 to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Live music Fri. and Sat. AE, MC, 
Visa. Seafood, steaks. 

Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. 
MC, Visa. Seafood, natural foods. 
Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. Parking. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-5455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and from 5 to 10 p.m. Closed Sun. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. German. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 








79 — Best of Boston 
OPEN FOR LUNCH FOR DiNNER 
FEATURING Italian and French Le Bocage 
regional cuisine (for lunch only) _ still offers the best in 
French cuisine 
Lunch House - 11:30 - 2:00 
Mon.-Thurs 
Fri é 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 








In Copley Square 


The ldeal 








sunday brunch 


247-0011 














iy Cs #4 
The Furth Cole 
Dining & Catering 


Hours: 5230-10-31 
Mon.-Sat 
Closed Sunday 

1271 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 


Quiches! Omelettes! Pasta! Cheese 


Homemade breads and desserts, 
best chocolate cake in town! 


Ticino 
~ 


56 BOYLSTON ST. 
onete the 


@ Seventh Inn 


547-9256 
4 hulls Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 
Lunch and Dinner are served Monday through 
Thursday 12:00 to 9:00, Friday and Saturday 12:00 to 
9:30. Closed Sunday. 
The Seventh Inn accepts caterings and private parties. 


























Master Charge and Visa accepted. 





@ COUPON SPECIAL 
AischenAid 5 


‘$1675 


With Coupon ‘i 
Offer Expires 7/12/80 


Mixer, 300 Watt 
Motor 


@ 5 Quart Stainless Stee! Bow! with noel 


© Positive Bowl Lift 
@ Includes Dough Hook, Beater, and 
You've got a friend in the business. 


Whipper 
You'll need your BrandsMan card. 
MBTA Pass or College |.D. to get in 
127 Smith Place. Cambridge. MA 02138 


@ Heavy Duty Stand a 





license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Parking. Soft jazz nightly. MC, 
Visa. European. 

Yenching, 671 Boylston St., 266-9367. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted on weekends. 
Parking. MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 


CAMBRIDGE 

Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 
Sat. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Belly 
dancing on Wed. nights, and French singer 
and guitarist other nights. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. French, Moroc- 
can. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, MC. 
Chinese/Polynesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Atrium Cafe, 50 Church St., 491-3745. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave., 354-4500. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Belly dancing. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mediterranean. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Boca Loca, 1300 Cambridge St., 492- 
9891. Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to midnight, and on Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. Mexican. 
Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 864- 
4470. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. American. 
Cambridge Fish House and Raw Bar, 36 
Boylston St., 354-6343. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range $6 to $10. 
Soft rock entertainment on Fri. and Sat. 
Reservations accepted. Broiled and fried 
seafood. 
Colleen’s Restaurant, 792-794 Main St., 
661-1660. Open on Mon. and Wed. 
through Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open 
Sun., Mon., Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 
9:30 p.m. Open Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 
10:30 p.m. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted for large parties. Chinese. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St., (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cui- 
sine. 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Free parking. Latin music Fri. and 
Sat. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. and Flamenco 
dancing from noon to 12:30 a.m. AE, MC, 
Visa, personal checks. Mexican. 
Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 
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Cocktail Lounge 
114 Mt. Auburn St. 








Oyster 
Markets 


It it isn't tresh, it isn't Legal & 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 
Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
420-4444 277-7300 








WERNER’ S 
CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 
742-9595 
OPEN MON.-SAT. 11:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 














Best of 
CUM Boston 


147 Sees ae 
Cambridge 


Fine European Cuisine 


~ featuring (617) 864-6670 
fresh Pasta and 
fresh pastries h-T ; 
made on premises Chand Sade, & Keeeday. 
- fresh fish specialties 











Serving the finest in fresh fish daily 
Cambridge 
FISH HOUSE & RAW BAR 


36 Boylston St. Harvard Square 

(located in the Garage in Harvard Square) 
354-6343 for reservations 

Free Salad Bar with Entree Don’s Famous Clam Chowder 

*Entertainment Fri.-Sat. Night Country Rock/Soft Rock 








ee 











2 
FBR Sz 
Imperial Teahouse 
Authentic Chinese Cuisine 
Dim Sum Daily - Luncheon 
Banquets - Cocktails 


70 BEACH ST. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


ORDERS TO GO 
426-8543 











Enjoy Boston’s best deli no matter 
what time hunger strikes. 


| moN—saT: 


7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 


150 TREMONT 8ST. 
BOSTON 


CALL: 
T-A-K-E-0-U-T 
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Cie Front Page 


EATING and DRINKING 





At Thompson Square in the Bunker Hill Mall 


Historic Charlestown, MA — 242-5010 





~~ 


NO TwLean 
ILGATE 
PARTY ATA HARVARD 
GAME SO TODAY IT’S A 
BLOODY MARY AND A HOT 
i MUFFIN, SOME 
AND EGGe D BEANS 
BENEDICT 
AT THE 
FRONT 
PAGE FOR 
—e 


oberts 


Bostorns GLOBE 





Over 270 Restaurants 


From Cheap Dates (meals for under $4) to 
Second Mortgages (meals over $10) The Boston 
Phoenix's Guide To Dining Out takes the 
guesswork out of the restaurant scene for you. 
Published by the publishers of the bestselling 
Cheap Eats, Dining Out lets you know what your 
dining experience will be like ahead of time. From 
old favorites to new discoveries, from standard 
American to Vietnamese restaurants, Dining Out 
covers where they are, what they’re like and what 
the financial damage will be. The most extensive 
restaurant guide ever published in Boston. 


Available where paperback books are sold! 











The Averof 
wishes to 


tantalize your 


taste buds! 
ae - re is Ae 


Luncheon Buffet 
$2.95 
Mon.-Sat. 


The Averof 


1924 Mass. Ave.. 
Porter Square. 
Cambridge, 354-4500 


Sunday Bruncheon Buffet 
$4.95 


Mention this ad for a 
complimentary glass of wine. 


Take a short cab ride - 
save time, save money. 


The Averof 


At the Averof, John and Raymond Bandar 
treat you like a quest in their home. The 
warm, friendly people, authentic decor and 
ethnic flavor blend to create the unique 
atmosphere that is the Averof. They are ' 
also available for functions. Catering with 
Character is done on and off the premises. 
At your service 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. for Lunch 
and Luncheon Buffet, Early Dinner 
Special, Leisurely Dinners and Sunday 
Bruncheon Buffet. Entertainment from 
8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Belly dancing nightly. 


1924 Massachusetts Avenue Porter Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 


354-4500 


Send for Free Color Brochure Dept. A 





mous-sa-ka 


GREEK 
DINING 


(mous-sa-ka), 
n. 1. Greek dish made 
with a base of 
eggplant, layer of 
ground sirloin of beef, 





cream bechamel and 








topped with pilaf 
sauce. 2. One of over 
125 items at the... 


Fan%. 
ATHENIAN TAVERNA 
Ces 


DISTINCTIVE 
GREEK DINING GER 
And now featuring Greek & = 


International Music 


Wed.-Sun. 8:30 pm-1 am 
567 Mass. Ave. Your Hosts 
Central Sq.) Nick and Sandy 


ambridge, MA 02139 Parking 
(617) 547-6300 Available 























492-0900 354-8335 


OPEN Alle iii ACROPOLIS 
oe Restaurant 

1680 Mass Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 
(Opposite Holiday Inn) 


Sun.-Thurs. 
11:45-10:00 P.M. 
Fri. & Sat. 
11:45-11:00 P.M. 


Now A 
Open For Lunch 


FROM 11:45 - 3:30 
Featuring 


DAILY SPECIALS 


under 


$3.00 


includes salad 
Full Luncheon Menu 


With Something For Everyone 
GREEK STYLE 


Fresh Seafood, Lamb and Beef Specialties 
WE ARK HERK 
ASROPOLIS moni 























AUTHENTIC GREEK 
DINNER FOR TWO 
10.95 


includes choice of 10 entrees, 
soup, salad, coffee and a half-carafe 
of chilled wine. 


(Served Sunday thru Wednesday) 














Lamb Shiskebab (reek Salad & veg .,. $3.45 
Fresh Broiled Scrod: salad & vex. $3.15 


London Pub 
Restaurant 


12 Central Square, Cambridge 
661-8155 











Pizzeria 


‘Ike Sewell’s Original Chicago Pizzeria! 


731 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
(617)267-8554 
Oppposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru 








An _ interesting 
enop .... for 


interesting people 
*Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
*Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
*and more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 


[Bowl & Board 











Colleen’s 
Chinese Cuisine 


792 Main St., Camb., Ma. 661-1660 
“A surprisingly elegant Chinese Restaurant - 
imaginative, generous, delicious. Colleen’s is tre- 
mendous.” Dennis Fitzgibbons 
The Boston Phoenix Guide To Dining Out 


ONE OF BOSTON’S OLDEST 
& FINEST RESTAURANTS 

LOBSTER 

SPECIAL 


INCLUDES SALAD 
& BAKED POTATO 


LUNCHEON 


\ALS 
aU PRICES 


ADAMS HOUSE 


Established 1935 


533 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON 


%2 Block from Jordan Marsh) 


t to Opera House 
ext to Upera Hou 542-6999 
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license. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
French. 

Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Live entertain- 
ment. No reservations. 

Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 

Rufus Porter’s, 50 Church St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 491-3735. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 

Stock Pot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
8 p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Soup and salad. 


Sunflower Cafe, 22 Boylston St., 864-8450. 


Open daily from 11:30 to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Sunday-after- 
noon jazz. Reservations accepted. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Swiss. 

Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/Italian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

WuFu, 460 Massachusetts Ave., 876-6299. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Peking, Szechuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m. and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., Brookline, 232- 
4050. Open for lunch Wed. through Fri. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. and for din- 
ner Mon. through Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions recommended. Free parking. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
JB’s Steak House, 418 Watertown St. (Rte. 
16), Newton, 527-8124. Dining room open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 11:30 p.m. 
Lounge open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Dancing and piano bar on Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Res- 
ervations accepted. Free parking. No tank 
tops on men. MC, Visa. American and Ital- 
ian. 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Nathan’s Nosh, 1003 Beacon St., Brook- 
line, 734-8915. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. Deli. 

Continued on page 38 








His triumphs and his victories 
Outmeasured his defeats: 


He swam the Nile : S 
He climbed the ‘Horn ) l 4 
He ate at =) 
UK “a 
Brandy Pete’s . 


82 Broad Street, Boston - 338-9666 & 9581 











Resewations 492-9500 








Fine Italian Culsine 


DAex 


269 NEWBURY STREET 


Dinner Sun - Thurs ‘til 11:30 Fri & Sat ‘til 12:30 
Valet parking 262-4810 





The Hottest Night 
Spot in New England 


BA \fews ) dancing nightly 
) 
tie | Old Route 1 Ipswich, Ma. 
) Open Wed.-Sunday 8 til 1:00 


Cate Midnight 











for the best 
cantonese and 
polynesian 
cuisine 


GP 
a 


_jade fountain. 


Rte. 20, Marlboro,MA 
take Mass. Pike to Exit 12 
30 minutes from Boston 


Call 617-481-6430 











Spectacular seafood from the icy North 
Atlantic and the finest cuts of U.S.D.A. choice beef are just part of what make Valle’s so special. 


At Valle’s, you'll always find prompt, attentive service and a warm, intimate atmosphere. Perfect 
timing for perfect dining. The best of everything to make you feel comfortable, and right at home. 


Come discover over 60 enticing entrees sure to please even the most 

discriminating palate. Choose from thick, juicy roast prime ribs, real 

Downeast lobster, thick-cut sirloin steak, giant baked stuffed shrimp, 
e filet mignon, and more. All carefully prepared, and cooked to perfection. 


And each of our 
many entrees is reasonably 
priced, appealing to budgets 


large and small. Daily 
luncheons start at just $2.95, 
dinners from $4.95. 


Remember, whenever you're 


looking for the perfect 
place to dine, look to Valle’s. 
& Great food, service, 


selection, atmosphere, 

and price, make Valle’s 

the perfect restaurant 
for everyone. 


y ® Andover Braintree 


Route I-93 Route 3 


Newton Saugus Fall River 
Route 9 Route 1 Jct. Routes 24 & 81 





© 1979, Valie’s Steak House 








Cw fem cose ee 


Enjoy Great 
Chinese Food? 


ag « 
a 


Discover ... 
Aku-Boston Aku-Cambridge 


Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku 
Chinese Polynesian restaurants and exotic lounges. 
Our tropical island in Cambridge 
is open for luncheon 
every day until 3 p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m. 
Boston caters to night owls. 

Open 5 p.m. to 3 am. nightly. 
Delivery service available Boston only. 

We deliver your order within 2 miles 
for $2 ($10 minimum purchase). 

Free garage parking in Boston. 

Call for banquets, reservations or take-out. 


fAKU- 
BOSTON 


390 COMM. AVE. 


OPEN: 4 PM to 3 AM DAILY 


CAMBRIDGE 


OPEN DAILY 11:30 AM to 2 AM 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 

HAPPY HOURS: 4-6 MON.-SAT. SERVED EVERY DAY 
FREE VALIDATED PARKING 

IN SOMERSET GARAGE AMPLE FREE PARKING 


A 536-0420 491-5377 


38 SAVOR 


149 ALEWIFE BROOK PKWY. 





Continued from page 36 

Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 

Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. Free parking. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live 
music Thurs. through Sat. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. AE, MC, Visa. 
Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. No 
jeans. MC, Visa. Homemade Italian. 
Banyon Club, Old Rte. 1, Ipswich, 356- 
7066. Open Tues. through Sun. from 4:30 
p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Dancing Wed. through Sun. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Proper dress. AE, MC, Visa, club 
membership. American, seafood. 
Blue Danube, 582 Main St., Waltham, 899- 
3440. Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 3 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Closed on Sun. in July and 
August. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Dancing and live music Thurs. through 
Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to midnight. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Free parking. No jeans or 
sneakers. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Hungar- 
ian and European. 
Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. to 10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. AE, MC, 
Visa, personal checks. French/Continen- 
tal. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 
The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Parking. 
Proper dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Ameri- 
can. 
Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 1-481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. No T-shirts. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Chinese. 
La Rosa Bianca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 11 
p.m. Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 
p.m. on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Italian. 
Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
Parking. BA, MC, Visa, personal checks. 
French. 
Valle’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 








THE WINNERS CIRCLE 


ATOP THE CLUBHOUSE AT FOXBORO RACEWAY 


SORRY, SIR! 
I'M TRYING TO MAKE 
THE DAILY DOUBLE! 
YUOUR DINNER CHOICE 
IS SIMPLE - 
EVERYTHING ON 
THE MENU [S SUPER’ 


A television set at every table 
Dial tote board - 
Red Sox - tote board 
(or your favorite network program) 


_—~FOXBORO 
“RACEWAY 


Where the Race Track 





Is Your Fioor Show 
Route 1, Foxboro 


less than 1 hour from Boston 128-95-1 

next to Schaefer Stadium. 

Post Time: Tuesday-Saturday 7:45 PM 
Mondays July 14-Aug. 11 7:45 PM 
Sunday 7:15 PM 


@g 


For reservations & information 
call 543-5331 
In Boston, call 361-4900 











i" Rubens once said: 
It is not important to live long, but to live well” 
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Our rich, lusty taste was just his style. 
bye re Stella Artois. In fact, thé beautiful Chateau du Steen, where 


Rubens lived and painted his famous landscapes, was not far from 
Den Hooren Brewery, where our beers were first created, more than 600 


yeals ago. eo ge 

Today, Stella is one of those rare beers still brewed the antique way— @e 4 75, 
in copper brewhouses— from 100% fresh hops. So you can still enjoy pico PS STELLA? zi 
the lusty beer taste the Belgians—and Rubens — loved for years. *~ ARTOIS 5 


‘Taste Stella Artois. Live well today. . 


Stella Artois.The Art of Beer. From Belgium. & 
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